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PRINCIPLES AND CONSEQUENCES 


HILOSOPHERS in the twentieth century have not been given 

to tracing their acknowledged ancestry far into the past. Those 
who have written English have expressed some piety to a shorter 
line whose deviation from the main trunk of philosophy was marked 
by a Principia Ethica and a Principia Mathematica. Recent re- 
flections on those new departures tend to criticize their principles 
and to suggest that Moore was almost as much bemused with intui- 
tion as the idealists he refuted and that Russell committed almost 
as many mistakes as Descartes. Dominion in the branches of phi- 
losophy, as in that other Golden Bough, is transmitted by assassina- 
tion. The principles of morals and of logic set up by the old 
murderer-kings have been abandoned or disguised, and their influ- 
ence is marked more characteristically in the interplay of conse- 
quences drawn from principles of morals and of logic than in the 
evolving traditions in either field taken in isolation. A surprising 
amount of the work under the new dispensation is devoted either 
to the linguistic or logical analysis of moral sentences or to the 
semantic or pragmatic influences determining logical sentences. 
The counterbalance to the inquiry into the language of morals has 
sometimes been called pragmatics and has assumed many of the 
functions of a morals of language. 

A work whose title contains the word ‘‘Principles’’ need not 
devote much space to the explication of principles. The title is 
often enough. The choice between Descartes’ Principia or New- 
ton’s Principia was definite, although the statement of the differ- 
ences of the principles has not achieved like clarity or consensus ; 
and more than a difference of principles is indicated by the adjec- 
tives in Whitehead’s Principles of Natural Knowledge and 
Berkeley's Principles of Human Knowledge. Aristotle sought to 
establish a science of first principles, but he recognized that atten- 
tion to principles may be as distracting as ignoring them by 
absolving the scientist in any field from the responsibility of ex- 
amining or justifying his own principles. Hume emphasized his 
interest in principles in the title of his Enquiry concerning the 
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Principles of Morals, but he expressed, in the opening sentence of 
that work, an equal distrust for the use and the neglect of prin- 
ciples, equating in irksomeness disputes with men pertinaciously 
obstinate in their principles and disputes with disingenuous men 
who really do not believe the opinions they defend. 

The principles of knowledge (and presumably of being) and the 
principles of morals (and presumably of value) establish and 
determine the character of consequences drawn from them. They 
are usually exhibited or concealed in the analysis of the conse- 
quences, and it is often difficult to be sure that successive stages 
of analysis, as carried on by the master or by disciples, employ or 
discard the original principles of proof or action. But when 
questions of knowledge or statement are brought to bear on morals, 
or when questions of basis or effect are brought to bear on knowl- 
edge and allegation, the focus of attention shifts from consequences 
to principles—even in the extreme cases when the practical is 
assimilated to theory or the theoretical is assimilated to action. 
When Aristotle undertook to lay down the main lineaments of the 
science of first principles and causes, he argued that it must be an 
architectonic science, since it orders the principles of all science, 
and that it cannot be a practical or a productive science; when he 
undertook a like task for the combined science of ethies and poli- 
tics, he argued that it must be an architectonic science, since it 
determines what sciences should be studied in a society, and that 
it cannot be a theoretic science. Or, lest a reference to Aristotle 
on metaphysics seem to prejudice the case, the interplay of theoretic 
and practical principles—for purposes of clarification and with 
consequences that are often obfuscating—can be found repeatedly 
in the interval that separates the Greeks from philosophic vocabu- 
laries closer to our own. 

Kant says that his Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics 
of Morals is ‘‘nothing more than the investigation of the supreme 
principle of morality.’’ But he concludes that ordinary men, 
using common understanding, discover the same principle as phi- 
losophers and have as good a chance, or even better, of seizing it 
in its proper application or employment. The great advantage of 
the practical over the theoretic judgment is that the practical is 
not dependent on the laws of experience and the perceptions of the 
senses. Kant was doubtless not embarrassed by the memory of 
Aristotle’s pronouncement that the inexperience of the young makes 
them inappropriate auditors of lectures on morals and _ polities. 
Mill likewise is clear that his exposition of utilitarianism is the 
defense of a principle, since he capitalized his identification of 


utilitarianism with the Greatest Happiness Principle. He argues 
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that principles have a different function in science and in a prac- 
tical art, such as morals or legislation; the principles of a science 
are not like the foundations of an edifice, but like the roots of a 
tree, which perform their office equally without being dug up and 
exposed, whereas the first thing we need when we are engaged in a 
pursuit is a clear and precise conception of what we are pursuing. 
Mill had doubtless taken into account Aristotle’s conviction that 
we could not hope to secure agreement on either the ends esteemed 
by the unlearned (like pleasure) or on those detected by the 
learned (like a categorial good). He argued that Kant’s a priori 
principle was saved from immoral interpretations only by examin- 
ing consequences. 

The impression that Kant and Mill are in disagreement con- 
cerning the relative importance of theoretic and practical principles 
is not borne out by close attention to their arguments. On the 
contrary, they share both the conviction that clarity is needed 
concerning the principles of action and the conviction that conse- 
quences in inference should not be confused with consequences in 
action. Both put into operation the division of labor which Kant 
advocates in philosophy—Kant would separate the minute philoso- 
phers concerned with the empirical part of philosophy from the 
pure philosophers engaged in its rational part, and he would fur- 
ther separate the critical examinations of understanding, reason, 
and judgment; Mill would dispose of the a priori or pure portion 
of philosophy and would differentiate the methods of the moral 
sciences and the physical sciences. They shared, consequently, a 
suspicion of premature or presumptuous metaphysics—Kant aban- 
doned the dogmatic forms, which transcend the powers of the mind, 
in order to construct a metaphysics of nature and a metaphysics 
of morals protected by critiques of reason; Mill was content to treat 
the first principles of science as the last results of metaphysical 
analysis practiced on elementary notions and to seek the principles 
of actions in their ends. Their differences of principle are clearer 
in the consequences for which they found principles, since different 
principles are required if categorical as well as hypothetical conse- 
quences are possible than if all consequences are hypothetical. 


Part of the embarrassment experienced in discussing principles 
today is due to the clash of novelty and anachronism in the language 
in which they are detected. We can discern principles in ordinary 
language and we can set up principles arbitrarily in formal lan- 
guage: we can treat values as principles and we can seek the 


principles of morals. But we have added new prejudices to those 
we have inherited—Hume and Kant have shown the meaningless- 
ness of metaphysical principles, we are told, and we seldom note 
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that their refutation of a kind of metaphysical argument prepared 
the way for the metaphysics in which they base their own prin- 
ciples; but their moral principles are based on fallacies which they 
did not suspect, while we now know about the naturalistic fallacy 
(in which Mill was involved since he identified the good with 
pleasure) and the Cartesian fallacy of deducing conclusions about 
empirical fact from self-evident principles (in which Kant must 
have been implicated if Descartes was). It will make for clarity, 
therefore, to distinguish two questions in the investigation of prin- 
ciples: how it is possible to talk about them and what they are 
apart from the tangles and knots of the language in which they 
are expressed. In what follows I shall argue (1) that the refuta- 
tion of metaphysics, in its general form, is an illicit consequence 
composed of ambiguous statements and that, in the restricted form 
in which it is valid and acknowledged by most metaphysicians, it 
indicates basic problems not only in the metaphysical but also in 
the epistemological and semantic formulations of principles; and 
(2) that problems of how principles are discovered and used can 
be separated from controversies concerning how principles are 
stated and justified. 


1. PrincipLes, METAPHYSICS, AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


Principles are conceived metaphysically when knowledge is 
treated as a relation of consequences established in thought to 
consequences encountered in things. Knowledge and action are 
grounded in reality by principles found at the, beginning, at the 
end, or even in the structure of consequences. The search for such 
principles has taken two directions: thought may be grounded in 
reality by principles which mark off their coincidence in instances 
of reality which are rational or in instances of thought which are 
existent; or it may be grounded in reality by principles which 
exclude the possibility of distortion in instances of either reality 
or thought constructed of simples in which the intrusion of error 
is easily detected or in instances of thought dependent on the 
activity of the mind in which external influences are easily checked. 
Leibniz’s monads, Descartes’ cogito ergo sum, and Spinoza’s causa 
sui are principles of coincidence (which I propose to call holoscopic 
principles since they relate thought and its object from the view- 
point of a whole); Locke’s ‘‘clear, complete ideas under steady 
names’’ and Hobbes’ ‘‘causes’’ and ‘‘primary propositions’’ are 
principles of distinction (which may be called meroscopic principles 
since they relate thought and its object from the view point of 
parts). Either project is prima facie plausible, but they are also 
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mutually inconsistent. Metaphysical discussion consequently has 
had two related phases: an irenic or epistemic phase, in which 
metaphysicians set forth similar purposes, and a polemic or pistic 
phase, in which they state their beliefs about principles and refute 
the absurdities of alternate beliefs. The epistemic phase is the 
source of recurrent discoveries of the need for, and the requisites 
of, a metaphysics or some surrogate for it. The polemic phase is 
the source of refutations of any given metaphysics and therefore 
of all metaphysics. 

Metaphysical inquiry concerning principles has two related 
objectives in irenic analysis of knowledge: to establish a connection 
between ideas and things and, on the grounds of that connection, 
to formulate a method of inquiry and proof in terms of conse- 
quences among ideas. Spinoza and Locke, for all the disagree- 
ments which follow from their use respectively of holoscopic and 
meroscopic principles, are in agreement concerning these objectives. 
Spinoza holds that the only difference between an adequate idea 
and a true idea is that the word ‘‘true’’ refers to the agreement 
of an idea with its object, while the word ‘‘adequate’’ refers to the 
nature of the idea itself. The method developed in the Improve- 
ment of the Understanding is ‘‘reflexive’’ and is based on knowl- 
edge about the understanding and its properties and forces. 
Locke defines ‘‘truth’’ as nothing but the joining or separating of 
signs, that is, ideas or words, as the things signified by them agree 
or disagree one with another. He argues that there is no certain 
way to truth except to compare clear, complete ideas, under steady 
names, and that the knowledge of the certainty of principles, as 
well as of all other truths, depends upon the perception we have 
of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to go beyond some such brief 
statement of epistemic agreement without becoming involved in 
polemic differences of belief concerning how principles disclose the 
grounds in reality of consequences in thought and, therefore, con- 
cerning how principles provide the beginning point of inquiry and 
proof. Controversies concerning principles are further confused 
because all terms used in the statement of principles change their 
meanings with changes in principlés. Spinoza’s principles connect 
things and thoughts and permit him to demonstrate that the order 
and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
things; Locke’s principles are detected by his historical, plain 
method and lead him to the conclusion that there are consequences 
in ideas and consequences in words, but they are based on agree- 
ments and disagreements in things which are observed only by our 
ideas. Spinoza’s consequences are causal and necessary, and his 
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method proceeds from cause to effect; Locke can talk about the 
‘‘cause’’ which produces simple or complex ideas, but his conse- 
quences are products of an action of ratiocination finding the agree- 
ment and disagreement of two ideas by the intervention of a third, 
and neither causality nor necessity enters into the formulation of 
the true method of advancing knowledge. But even apart from 
metaphysical differences concerning ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘necessity’’ the 
methods are different in their applications to ideas and to sciences. 
Spinoza’s method avoids abstractions and follows the causal series 
through real, eternal things; Locke’s method examines the habi- 
tudes and relations of our abstract ideas. Spinoza’s causal prin- 
ciples and inferences apply alike to mathematics, ethics, and 
physics; whereas Locke concludes that morality and mathematies 
are capable of demonstration, but physics requires a different 
method and recourse to experience which excludes the possibility 
of truth or knowledge. Finally, Spinoza’s causal method permits 
him to retain the original distinction between a priori (or reason- 
ing from cause to effect), and a posteriori (or reasoning from 
effect to cause), whereas Locke’s relational method requires the 
distinction between illicit innate principles and true principles 
discovered in abstract ideas and general names. 

These oppositions seem to present genuine issues, since it should 
be possible to determine whether or not physics and ethics are 
demonstrable, and whether or not knowledge depends on discover- 
ing causes and necessary connections. But to be genuine issues, 
the terms in which the common problems are stated should have 
constant or comparable meanings. If fidelity to the arguments 
leads to the discovery of different meanings, substantive issues dis- 
appear and their place is taken by issues concerning the sense in 
which ‘‘physies’’ and ‘‘ethics’’ are ‘‘demonstrable’’ and the sense 
in which ‘‘knowledge’’ depends on ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘necessity.’’ It 
is simpler—and apparently more philosophic, since philosophers 
usually choose this alternative—to preserve the issue by holding 
to preferred meanings of terms and to show both of the opposed 
arguments to be fallacious and metaphysical objectives to be un- 
attainable. If knowledge of causes is based on experienced con- 
nections, Spinoza’s causa sui is neither a cause nor a possible object 
of knowledge; if meaning depends on the reference of knowledge 
beyond ideas, Locke’s examination of ideas as the objects of knowl- 
edge provides no mark to identify ideas which signify things as 
they are or, indeed, which simply signify them. It would be wise, 
if this is the case, to abandon the effort to ground knowledge and 
action in reality by metaphysical principles and instead to approach 
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reality more cautiously by establishing epistemological principles 
to mark off the limits of human knowledge. 

Principles are conceived epistemologically when criteria of truth 
and value are sought in forms or processes of thought. This is iden- 
tical with metaphysical analysis when it operates with meroscopic 
principles ; it is a preparation for metaphysics when it operates with 
holoscopic principles. Hume proposed to destroy the false parts 
of metaphysics, which go beyond the scope of understanding and 
science, by a true metaphysics which inquires seriously into the 
nature of the human understanding, its powers and capacity. He 
recognized, as ‘‘an established maxim in metaphysics,’’ That what- 
ever the mind clearly conceives includes the idea of possible exist- 
ence, and his speculations concerning cause and necessity led him 
to remark a kind of pre-established harmony between the course of 
nature and the succession of our ideas. Kant likewise thought the 
problem was to purify metaphysics. Human reason, since it first 
began to reflect, has never been able to do without a metaphysie, 
but also has never been able to keep it free from alien admixture. 
The confusion has been twofold, the confusion of metaphysical 
principles with empirical principles, which makes all questions 
metaphysical, and the confusion of metaphysical principles with 
mathematical principles, which makes metaphysics depend on the 
construction of concepts. Properly conceived, metaphysics and the 
propaedeutics to it constitute the whole of philosophy. ‘‘ Meta- 
physics, alike of nature and of morals, and especially that criticism 
of our adventurous and self-reliant reason which serves as an 
introduction to metaphysics, alone constitutes what may be entitled 
philosophy in the strict sense of the term.’’ The speculative part 
of metaphysics, in turn, is divided into transcendental philosophy 
or ontology, which treats understanding and reason without taking 
account of objects that may be given, and physiology, which treats 
of the sum of given objects. 

The expectation that epistemological investigation of the limits 
of knowledge would put an end to metaphysical disputation did not 
prove to be justified. From the outset, inquiry into the relation 
of principles of nature or of knowledge to principles of action 
or of morality was involved in the old dilemmas concerning neces- 
sity, causation, and liberty. Hume argued that ‘‘all mankind have 
ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty as well as in that of neces- 
sitv’’; that they are conjoined, not contradictory; and that the 
principles of morality depend on both. Kant separated them radi- 
cally and assigned necessity to the realm explored by the meta- 
physics of nature, and freedom to the realm explored by the 
metaphysics of morals. Even more, the limitations established 
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were soon transcended by reinterpretation. The Scottish Common- 
sense philosophers built piously on Hume’s analysis to establish 
self-evident knowledge on first principles of necessary truths and 
first principles of contingent truths. The transcendental idealists 
improved on Kant by finding a spiritual dwelling place for the 
understanding in a reality which justified reason and values. 
Viewed epistemically, all the varieties of metaphysical prin- 
ciples can find epistemological justification—holoscopic principles 
of coincidence by exploring the ontological implications of thought 
or the underlying reasons of things; meroscopic principles of dis- 
tinction by exploring the relations of concepts or the consequences 
of induction and proof. Viewed polemically, epistemology is at 
least as vulnerable to the charge of paralogism and antinomy as 
metaphysics is: if Hume is correct in asserting that the principle 
of causation is custom or habit, he has removed the grounds for 
arguing that our ideas of necessity and causation arise entirely 
from the uniformity observable in the operations of nature; if Kant 
is correct in placing the supersensible wholly beyond the scope of 
human knowledge, he has removed the grounds for a transcendental 
knowledge of the world and of God. These are indeed the errors 
attributed to metaphysics. It is doubtful whether epistemologists 
or metaphysicians in fact made such simple and fallacious transi- 
tions from thought to its putative objects; but they are fallacies, 
and it would be well to abandon any metaphysics or epistemology 
suspected of such crudities. 

If principles are not sought in inquiries concerning reality or 
inquiries concerning the processes and forms of thought, they can 
still be sought in experience and phenomena, and the investigation 
of what we say or what we do may then serve as a propaedeutic 
to cautious conclusions about thoughts and things. We can point 
to the things designated in meaningful statements and explore the 
peculiarities of object languages in meta-languages, or we ean rec- 
ognize that existence is prior to essence and work back from the 
analysis of ‘‘that-which-is’’ to the condition of ‘‘being.’’ It would 
be over-sanguine, of course, to suppose that this approach will 
avoid polemics or the recrudescence of metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical fallacies. According to Gilbert Ryle, ‘‘Hume and Kant 
exposed the fallaciousness of all arguments from purely conceptual 
considerations to positive-existence-conclusions. . . . Ontologizing 
is out.’’ Kant also exposed the fallaciousness of all arguments 
from purely empirical considerations to positive conclusions about 
meaning and truth. On the basis of his recognition of these fal- 
lacies, moreover, Kant ontologized. Indeed, if philosophy has any 
relation to speculating on the meanings of words, it is not pedantic 
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to observe that the word ‘‘ontology’’ does not seem to have been 
needed in philosophy before Clauberg used it in his Metaphysica 
in 1646. Wolff put it to systematic use just in time for Kant to 
bequeath it, with transformations, to us. Ontologizing is not out 
for phenomenologists, existentialists, dialecticians, and other outre 
mer philosophers who ontologize shamelessly, or for positivist or 
analytical philosophers who assume that sentences are meaningful 
only if they are given an empirical interpretation or who explore 
the conditions of interrelated structures of meanings. 

There is an advantage in seeking principles in the analysis of 
language or existence, since consequences in statements and actions 
can be exhibited directly and can be discussed in common, whereas 
consequences in thought are exhibited only in statement, and con- 
sequences in things are detected only by thought. The crises which 
become apparent when the language of logic is brought into juxta- 
position with the language of morals are new forms of old scandals. 
They not only reveal anachronisms and solecisms in our new lan- 
guage—we borrow an empirical criterion from metaphysics or add 
a semantic meaning of ‘‘a priori’’ to ‘‘a priori’’ as cause and ‘‘a 
priori’’ as pure reason, and we distinguish uses of language epis- 
temologically as cognitive and emotive—but they also suggest that 
the arguments by which metaphysics and epistemology might be 
shown to be impossible apply equally forcefully, and ambiguously, 
to our new enterprise. The advantages of clearer consequences are 
lost in dubious polemics against metaphysics and in equally dubious 
restatements of the problem of knowledge. Kant did not show that 
metaphysics is impossible, but he did show that metaphysical science 
was brought into contempt by philosophers who blundered arbi- 
trarily and disputed among themselves concerning the discoveries 
which each asserted he had made by his own peculiar approach. 
Kant could only show that the forms of thought he disclosed in his 
critiques were universally nécessary; his analyses did not neces- 
sarily induce philosophers to conceive them as he did. It is at 
least conceivable that this dilemma may be avoided if principles 
are sought in language and action, for it may be assumed that men 
in general, and philosophers in particular, will continue to talk 
and direct their actions differently and that principles may serve, 
therefore, to clarify the diverse structures of statement and action 
and to relate them to each other. 


2. PRINCIPLES, STATEMENTS, AND ACTIONS 


The fundamental problems of how principles are discovered 
and used persist through changes in the manner in which they are 
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stated and justified. Science and morals can be conceived as sets 
of interrelated propositions and interrelated actions ordered by 
principles of proof and inquiry and by principles of judgment and 
decision. The problems presented by the discovery and use of 
principles so conceived are not wholly unlike the problems' of prin- 
ciples sought in things (when science and morals are defined by 
reference to nature and human nature), or the problems of prin- 
ciples sought in thought (when science and morals are viewed 
primarily as products and possessions of understanding and will). 
Epistemically the decision to seek principles in things, or thoughts, 
or symbols and actions seems to depend wholly on arbitrary choice 
and to leave open the possibility of conclusions which are mutually 
consistent ; polemically the discussion of the choice turns on differ- 
ences concerning the nature of reality, the limitations of knowledge, 
the meaningfulness of statements, and the scope and efficacy of 
decisions. The choice of the mode in which principles are to be 
stated and examined, like other decisions concerning changing 
fashions, is consequently hedged in by real influences and alleged 
effects. Experts have assured us that metaphysics is out of fashion, 
and many signs suggest that epistemology has become quaint and 
eccentric. Some genius may initiate a new Copernican revolution 
to reinstate one or the other, but until the fashion changes, it is 
worth asking whether the extension of our analyses of language 
to morals must limit ethics to the logical study of the language of 
current morality and whether its only task is to straighten out 
muddles in expression without otherwise intruding into delibera- 
tions concerning individual action or common policy. It is doubt- 
less impossible to avoid polemics in the choice of mode of inquiry 
concerning principles, but they may be lessened if the statement 
of the common problems of the discovery and use of principles is 
separated from prejudicial reflections on the absurdities of past 
modes or nostalgic recollections of their amenities. 

The confrontation of problems of knowledge and problems of 
morals has again brought issues of principle to focus in recent 
inquiries concerning language and action. Pragmatic and opera- 
tional analyses of consequences in action have been used to estab- 
lish consequences in language. Linguistic and syntactic analyses 
of language have been interpreted by constructing rules to test 
applications or by detecting rules to guide action. Metaphysical 
and epistemological pretensions to priority over these basic in- 
quiries have been discredited readily, since things are signified by 
words and controlled by actions without need to invoke being as 
such, and thoughts are exhibited and responses are encountered in 
what is said and done, without need of the hypothesis of mind or 
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other minds. Consequences in statement and in action seem easy 
to detect until they meet in the discourse of philosophers who pro- 
pose to treat sequential statements as forms of action or to treat 
purposive courses of action as instances of verbal rules. These are 
unquestionably problems of principles, since they mark the contact 
point of consequences in statement and consequences in action and, 
in so doing, define the basic nature of both kinds of consequences. 
Yet the principles employed for these purposes are seldom stated 
as clearly as the principles detected in assumptions about the nature 
of consequences which are shown to be erroneous or fallacious. 
Polemics concerning moral principles are signs of basic differences 
concerning the very nature of the consequences constructed in 
statement and action—and therefore concerning necessity and 
cause, the freedom of indetermination and of self-determination, the 
universality of moral imperatives and the confusions of moral 
language—and the investigation of moral principles and conse- 
quences suggests, in turn, a possible approach to the complex 
statements of the antagonistic dogmatisms in which the conse- 
quences and principles of logic are disputed. 

Much of the recent polemics concerning the principles of morals 
has centered about the relation between the use of the word ‘‘ good’’ 
to apply to objects or persons and the use of the word ‘‘right’’ to 
apply to proposed courses of action. A great deal of ingenuity 
and insight has been exhibited on the two questions, but the dis- 
cussion has tended to follow the lead of G. E. Moore’s differentia- 
tion of two kinds of propositions to treat them, causal truths and 
self-evident truths. It has continued to be involved, therefore, in 
exposing or defending not the principles, but their corresponding 
fallacies—a naturalistic fallacy (identifying the ‘‘good’’ with some 
other property) which Moore denounced, and what may be called 
a moralistic fallacy (identifying the ‘‘right’’ with rules generally 
observed) which Moore defended. An extraordinary number of 
usages of these two terms has been discovered and developed in the 
fifty vears since Moore pointed out what the questions were and 
how they should be answered, yet the investigators never take their 
starting point in this richness of moral language, but instead 
report that no one, least of all the great moralists, has expressed 
himself correctly in morals. R. M. Hare, for example, needs only 
forty-five small pages to arrive at what he acknowledges to be an 
alarming conclusion: having shown that moral systems cannot be 
based on factual principles or on self-evident principles, he con- 
cludes that most ethical writers can be shown to suffer from one 
of these defects, although Aristotle, Hume, and Kant may be saved 
if their works are studied in the right way. Yet the demonstration 
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of these devastating errors depends on Hare’s initial assertion that 
the language of morals is prescriptive, and it loses much of its force 
when one observes that the language of the moralists guilty of the 
errors condemned is not prescriptive. It is easy to understand 
the comfort Hare takes in Kant’s imperatives, but even Aristotle 
and Hume do not translate virtues or moral sentiments—or, for 
that matter, the ‘‘rule of right reason’’ or the ‘‘general rules of 
conduct’’—into imperatives. 

The abandonment of metaphysics and the verbalizing of epis- 
temology have, in this fashion, had a startling effect on the prin- 
ciples of morals. Hume was convinced that the very nature of 
language guides us almost infallibly in forming moral judgments 
of approbation and disapprobation, and Kant was convinced not 
only that moral knowledge is within the reach of every man but 
even that the metaphysics of morals is adapted to the common 
understanding. Now we are told that moral questions were not 
stated correctly before 1900 and that moral discourse still consists 
largely of illicit inferences from fallacious principles. Like other 
polemical oppositions the contradiction may be explained away or 
may reinforce the judgment of error passed on other philosophers. 
But it also suggests the need to consider the structures of moral 
language which determine the usages discovered by grammatical 
syntax. It is doubtful whether the distinction between the indica- 
tive and the imperative moods will throw much light on the relation 
between science and morals, and orderly distinctions concerning 
the proper use of ‘‘good’’ as a predicate must be adjusted to sig- 
nificant profundities and witticisms such as Socrates brought to 
the analysis of Simonides’ verse, ‘‘It is hard to be good.’’ What 
moral philosophers have said is not without grounds in common 
speech, and what has been said about conduct has not been without 
effect on customary behavior. The mold and structure of the 
interplay of language and action must be investigated before the 
rules of usage and custom are set up, and examination of the 
language of moral philosophers is not irrelevant to that inquiry. 

The language of morality is highly variegated: it is sometimes 
a language of prescriptions which echoes the decalogue and the 
golden rule; it is sometimes a language of emulation which models 
desirable conduct on outstanding examples; it is sometimes a lan- 
guage of anticipated ends which weighs the consequences of 
proposed action; it is sometimes a language of therapy whose pre- 
scriptions are directed to remove impediments and _ inhibitions. 
Philosophie speculation has systematized the implications of these 
customary orientations and has discovered profundities in the puns 
in which they are harmonized. Whether the basic moral proposi- 
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tion be expressed in the form of a statement that something is 
good or in the form of a prescription that something be done, it 
takes on a different fundamental character in each of these direc- 
tions: the good may be equated with perfection of being, and 
virtue with wisdom or some other mode of insight ; or the good may 
be seen to be relative to us, since we do not desire a thing because 
it is good but we call it good because we desire it, and virtue is 
then the power to satisfy desires; or the good may be defined no 
less plausibly by circumstances and action, and virtue is then a 
habit formed relative to those influences; or, finally, the good may 
appear to consist in action and passion in accordance with our 
nature, and virtue is achieved then by freeing ourselves from super- 
vening suppressions and tensions. 

Analyses of moral statements are developed in their various 
orientations with relatively little influence on each other because 
they are based on distinct notions of consequences in statement and 
consequences in action and, therefore, of the relations between 
theoretic and practical discourse. Two basic possibilities have been 
considered: that theoretic and practical languages are one and 
inseparable, and that they are distinct in nature but interconnected 
in use. The first is necessarily a language of analogies, such as 
was used by Plato when he had Socrates say that the virtues of the 
individual are the same as those of the state (or, finally, that the 
right is the good) or by those who base their moral language on the 
sentence ‘‘might makes right’’ (or, finally, ‘‘the good is the 
right’’); and such languages are continued in existentialist and 
dialectical theories, in Heidegger’s restatement of truths adum- 
brated by poets and philosophers, and in Sartre’s exploration of 
the ontological significance of moral words, including unusual ones, 
like ‘‘sticky’’ (visqueuz). The second is a language in which 
ambiguities and equivocations are removed so far as possible, such 
as was used by Aristotle when he constructed a schema to relate 
the sentences ‘‘x is a good man’’ and ‘‘z is a good citizen’’ (or, 
ultimately, to relate the usages of ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘good’’) or by those 
who adopt the convention that ‘‘good’’ can be defined by some other 
term, like ‘‘pleasure,’’ while the definition of ‘‘right’’ is conven- 
tional and arbitrary, or vice versa that ‘‘good’’ is indefinable and 
‘right’? can be defined by reference to other properties. If there 
is any cultural bond uniting English and American philosophers 
today it is a predilection for literal languages, although analogies 
are occasionally employed to construct a vocabulary in which it is 
possible to say that our moral problems will be resolved by state- 
ments from an appropriate science. 

Once it is observed, even cursorily and schematically, that dif- 
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ferences of language indicate differences in the consequences which 
languages structuralize, the function of principles in organizing 
discourse, and therefore in indicating the relation of statement to 
action, can be discerned. Principles may serve to indicate a region 
of moral discourse in which ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right’’ may be used as 
equivalent or even as synonymous; or principles may serve to 
separate the two terms in all their usages. Principles of the first 
sort lay down the convention that the fundamental meaning of 
‘‘vood’’ and ‘‘right’’ are the ‘‘same’’ and that differences are 
introduced by appropriate characterizing adjectives, or they lay 
down the convention that ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right’’ have a variety of 
meanings and that the relations between them are likewise various. 
Principles of the second sort either differentiate languages in which 
unique meanings can be established from languages which depend 
on non-linguistie determinations (the language of morality being 
sometimes an instance of the one, sometimes of the other), or they 
deny that there are unique meanings and differentiate a variety of 
perspectives in which languages are constructed (the languages 
of morality being distinguished from the languages of science by 
their respective conventions). 

It scarcely requires argument to show that moral discourse 
which claims to be coherent and to provide the guidance to action 
which is the mark of moral discourse must embody some such basic 
principles. It is no less apparent that the various languages can, 
and usually do, employ the same words, but since words are given 
different meanings in different languages, the assertions which 
relate terms in one language are easily shown to be fallacious or 
meaningless in other languages. But the detection of basic prin- 
ciples in the variety of moral languages is less significant than the 
adumbration of the structures of relation which principles establish 
within a moral language and which might be used to effect trans- 
lation from one language to another. Thus, when Hare turns 
from the language of the imperative mood to the language of 
values he finds it necessary to relate what is meant by a ‘‘good act’”’ 
and what is meant by a ‘‘good man”’; the principles employed in 
talking about a good act guide discourse about situations in which 
the character of the agent makes no difference, whereas other prin- 
ciples are needed to guide discourse about changes in moral char- 
acter. Principles have still other functions than to guide the 
relation of rules to their applications and the relation of rules to 
each other (or, to translate from Hare’s prescriptive language, 
to determine consequences in the language of deliberation of means 
and consequences in the language of judgment of ends) ; they also 
provide the grounds in the language by which statements of com- 
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mon and private ends are related in order to determine the scope 
and distribution of goods as well as to explore the grounds for 
inquiry and discussion in which neither specific rules nor general 
objectives are assumed, but either or both are sought. Moreover, 
these functions of principles are not limited to clarifying the oppo- 
sitions of philosophers; they also provide a context for common 
moral discussions in which people try to adjust personal prefer- 
ences, social sanctions, subconscious impulses, and disinterested 
maxims. 

Much of the analysis of the language of morals is against the 
background of a model of logic or science to which it is to be 
approximated or from which it is to be distinguished. Yet the 
problems which are unavoidable in moral statements have their 
counterpart in the structures of scientific statements, and the model 
of the language of morals may be used to throw light on the lan- 
guage of inquiry and proof. Principles have been sought for 
science, conceived as the exploration of the structure of reality or, 
again, as the construction of relations among ideas or the applica- 
tion of fcrms of thought. Plausible arguments can still be found 
for holding that the basic consequences regulating the statement of 
scientific laws are metaphysical or epistemological, but the obvious 
advantages of considering science as a body of established state- 
ments and their related operations in dynamic process of devel- 
opment make it more likely that metaphysical and epistemological 
truths must find a new restatement in those terms. On the other 
hand, the language of morals suggests the utility of examining the 
relations of consequences of statement and consequences of action 
as they are set up by principles, like relativity and complemen- 
tarity, or in issues like those presented by the principle of parity, 
and of exploring the kinds of consequences, analogical and literal. 

Mechanics no longer provides justification of the notion that 
laws of physics operative in regular courses of events reflect one 
well-ordered configuration of atoms. We have become accustomed 
to some form of Planck’s differentiation of dynamical and statis- 
tical types of laws, and the confidence of Einstein and Heisenberg 
in the possibility of a general field equation marks one more transi- 
tion from one type of principle to another. The definition of cause 
and necessity is tied up with such decisions. It is meaningless to 
say that we have abandoned causation and necessity in general, 
and it is not enough to say simply that they can be defined in 
various ways. In general, it is still true, as it has been in the past, 
that what is meant by ‘‘causation’’ is defined, or the need for the 
concept is eliminated, by the analysis of ‘‘relations’’ in some kinds 
of consequences, while what is meant by ‘‘relations’’ is established 
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by the analysis of ‘‘causes’’ in others. The failure to discover 
causal principles of a particular kind does not wreck the language 
of science: structures of statement can be reformulated and ex- 
panded elegantly by making indeterminacy a principle, and we can 
make significant and well-grounded statements about disorder as 
well as about order and trace the transition from disorder to order, 
from order to order, or from order to disorder. The function of 
principles is not to fix an authoritative and permanent language 
but to provide scope for the development of the languages of alter- 
native hypotheses and the investigation of their consequences, even 
those which require metaphysical generality in statement—such as 
the conviction that the consequences traced in inference depend 
on causal and necessary consequences found in things and the 
opposed conviction that the consequences of inference can be 
schematized and applied without reference to causal sequences, or 
the conviction that theoretical statements in physics are not di- 
rectly dependent on acts of empirical assertion, which Einstein 
expressed, and the opposed conviction that science is grounded in 
assertions empirically verified, which is sometimes assumed. 

The interplay of necessary and contingent, of caused and un- 
caused, in a moral and scientific language marks off some of the 
problems which might be clarified by an examination of the con- 
sequences in which they are expressed and the principles on which 
they are based. Such an examination might be effective in remov- 
ing the grounds of controversy concerning freedom and necessity, 
causation and contingency, a priori and a posteriori; but whatever 
its effects on the polemics of philosophy, it would stimulate the 
study of the interrelations of the meanings ascribed to terms and 
of the structures required to relate the consequences involved in 
proof applying laws, in inquiry seeking lawlike statement, in judg- 
ment of relations among general statements, and in construction 
of overarching systems of statement. It might even arrest the 
stultification which sets in when the philosophy of science is lim- 
ited to the formalization of the statement of what is known and 
the construction of rules of verification accomplished by hooking 
statements to observations and diversified by recourse to the rules 
of games. It might cure the illusion in moral philosophy that the 
investigation of the ‘‘good’’ travels its peculiar path to a priori 
certainty or scientific precision with no direct bearing on questions 
of ‘‘right’’ action which are resolved by custom, persuasion, im- 
pulse, emotion, or command. 

Language and action are seen to be radically pluralistic when 
their operation is related to their principles. The revolutions in 
science and in moral aspirations in our times have resulted from 
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that pluralism, and it is unlikely that philosophical insight into 
them will be advanced by finding a formulation that reduces them 
to a unique system or ties them to unique meanings. Principles 
are employed, but seldom scrutinized, in such constructions and 
applications. Scrutiny of principles is required if philosophy is 
to be more than a correction of linguistic errors committed in the 
statement of intellectual and moral revolutions or the statement 
of the rules of a game paralleling the serious business of science 
and morality. It focuses on different aspects of the contemporary 
situation. It recognizes that in the significant clash of opposed 
hypotheses the verification of one and the establishment of a system 
which elaborates its implications is not the end of scientific inquiry, 
but that the opposed principles may be adapted to the new knowl- 
edge and may provide hypotheses for further inquiry ; and it recog- 
nizes that in the contacts of cultures, morality cannot be reduced 
to prescriptions and processes of making decisions but must find 
the center of its problems in those transvaluations of values in 
which men turn to new purposes and those transformations of 
society in which additional values receive a new extension and 
vitality. 
RicHarp McKEon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RUSSELL’S DRILL SERGEANT AND BRICKLAYER 
AND DEWEY’S LOGIC 


ANY supposedly fair-minded and careful thinkers have con- 

sidered Bertrand Russell’s article on Dewey’s logie to be a 
classic example of philosophical refutation. The most devastating 
part of the article is a few witty remarks in which Russell reduces 
Dewey’s logical theory to an absurdity by showing that Dewey’s 
definition of what constitutes inquiry is so broad that it would 
include many activities which are obviously non-cognitive. If we 
are to include these non-cognitive activities in the same class with 
inquiries of a distinctly cognitive sort then our logical theory is 
absurd; but, if we accept Dewey’s definition of what inquiry is, 
then there are no grounds on which we can legitimately exclude 
these non-cognitive activities. 

Russell’s first move in the accomplishment of this neat philo- 
sophical checkmate is to quote one sentence from Dewey’s Logic 
(p. 104) where Dewey says, ‘‘Inquiry is the controlled or directed 
transformation of an indeterminate situation into one that is so 
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determinate in its constituent distinctions and relations as to con- 
vert the elements of the original situation into a unified whole.’’ 
Russell then goes on to add, ‘‘I cannot but think that this definition 
does not adequately express Dr. Dewey’s meaning, since it would 
apply, for instance, to the operations of a drill sergeant in trans- 
forming a collection of raw recruits into a regiment, or of a brick- 
layer transforming a heap of bricks into a house, and yet it would 
be impossible to say that the drill sergeant is ‘inquiring’ into the 
recruits, or the bricklayer into the bricks.’’! Herein Russell 
claims that the chief difficulty of Dewey’s formulation is that it 
does not help us in distinguishing between inquiry and other kinds 
of practical activity such as drilling recruits or building houses. 
Russell’s example of a drill sergeant has an emotive effect on many 
of us who are not too long out of the service. We would agree 
that if what some comic-book reading simpleton from the Okefino- 
kee Swamp does while he is making life miserable for some recruits 
is to be called inquiry then there must be something radically 
wrong with Dewey’s Logic. 

We should have a prima facie suspicion of any smashing refu- 
tation of a serious system of philosophy by a few puns. It will 
usually be seen that the man being attacked has been quoted out 
of context and has had the meaning he attaches to certain key 
concepts unwittingly converted into the meaning that these con- 
cepts have in his critic’s system. Russell’s above piece of criticism 
is an excellent example of this cardinal sin of criticism. There are 
two key concepts in the sentence quoted by Russell whose mean- 
ings, as explained by Dewey in the very same chapter in which 
this sentence appears, are deliberately ignored by Russell. These 
two key concepts are ‘‘indeterminate situation’’ and ‘‘controlled 
or directed transformation.’’ 

According to Dewey’s definition an ‘‘indeterminate situation”’ 
is (1) confused when its outcome cannot be anticipated, (2) ob- 
scure when its course of movement permits of final consequences 
that cannot be clearly made out, (3) conflicting when it tends to 
evoke discordant responses (Logic, p. 106). Immediately following 
the sentence quoted by Russell, Dewey states that ‘‘controlled or 
directed transformation’’ requires an ‘‘intermediate course of 
transition of the indeterminate situation’’ in which ‘‘discourse 
through the use of symbols is employed as means. In received 
logical terminology, propositions, or terms and the relations be- 
tween them, are intrinsically involved’’ (p. 105). 

The transition of an indeterminate situation into a determi- 

1**Dewey’s New Logic,’’ The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by P. A. 
Sehlipp, p. 143. See also Russell’s History of Western Philosophy, p. 823. 
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nately unified one is achieved by means of operations of two kinds 
which are in functional correspondence with each other. One kind 
of operation deals with ideational or conceptual subject-matter 
which stands for possible ways and means of resolving the prob- 
lematic situation. Dewey makes it very plain that this possible 
mode of solution ‘‘must be carried in symbolic form since it is a 
possibility, not an assured present existence’’ (p. 114). The other 
operation involves the determination of the relevant facts of the 
problem through observation, these facts serving the dual function 
of clarifying the exact nature of the problem and serving as evi- 
dence by which the worth and validity of the operations prescribed 
by the ideas they occasion and support are tested. ‘‘A possible 
relevant solution is then suggested by the determination of factual 
conditions which are secured by observation. The possible solu- 
tion presents itself, therefore, as an idea, just as the terms of the 
problem (which are facts) are instituted by observation. Ideas 
are anticipated consequences (forecasts) of what will happen when 
certain operations are executed under and with respect to observed 
conditions. Observation of facts and suggested meanings or ideas 
arise and develop in correspondence with each other’’ (p. 109). 
The important point that we wish to make for the purpose of this 
paper is that there can, for Dewey, be no idea without some kind 
of symbolic formulation and there can be no inquiry without an 
idea. ‘‘Without some kind of symbol no idea; a meaning that is 
completely disembodied can not be entertained or used’’ (p. 110). 
Also, ‘‘ The carrying on of inquiry requires that the facts be taken 
as representative and not just as pre-sented. This demand is met 
by formulating them in propositions—that is, by means of 
symbols”’ (p. 114). 

If we now go back to the original sentence quoted by Russell 
and substitute for the two key concepts—‘‘indeterminate situa- 
tion’’ and ‘‘controlled or directed transformation’’—the meaning 
given to these concepts in the chapter in which this sentence ap- 
pears, we shall get the following result: from the original sentence, 
‘‘Inquiry is the controlled or directed transformation of an in- 
determinate situation into one that is so determinate in its con- 
stituent distinctions and relations as to convert the elements of the 
original situation into a unified whole,’’ we get, ‘‘Inquiry is the 
controlled or directed transformation, involving the intermediate 
employment of symbolic discourse, of a situation that is either 
confused, obscure or conflicting into one that is so determinate in 
its constituent distinctions and relations as to convert the elements 
of the original situation into a unified whole.’’ 

Having shown the meaning of the two key terms in Dewey’s 
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one-sentence definition of inquiry, we can now say that what a drill 
sergeant or a bricklayer usually does cannot be classified as a 
bona fide case of inquiry in the Deweyan sense. We use the word 
‘usually ’’ because later we shall consider some rare cases in which 
a drill sergeant or bricklayer could be said to be engaging in 
inquiry. The collection of raw recruits is not a problematic situa- 
tion for the ole’ sarge because in order to shape these men into a 
‘*well oiled machine,’’ as he might say in a more eloquent moment, 
all he need do is mechanically follow certain set procedures which 
are prescribed in Army Regulations. If he does not follow these 
set procedures he may find himself the following week as one of 
the drilled rather than one of the drillers. There certainly is 
nothing ‘‘disturbed, troubled, ambiguous, confused, full of con- 
flicting tendencies, obscure, ete.,’’ about the raw recruits that face 
the sergeant on their first day in boot camp. They may be confused 
about what to do, how to duck details and get out of drill, but the 
sergeant is not confused. Because the sergeant must blindly follow 
certain previously established operating procedures in drilling the 
men, there is obviously no need for him to perform an inquiry; 
he is not in an indeterminate situation, so he would have no reason 
to make any observations to determine what the relevant facts of 
the problem are and he would have no reason to formulate in 
symbolic form an hypothesis or possible course of action by which 
the problem can be resolved. The exact same considerations would 
apply to a bricklayer who must lay so many bricks an hour in a 
prescribed manner according to the rules of his union. The pile 
of bricks or collection of raw recruits acts as a signal, rather than 
as a symbol, to the bricklayer and drill sergeant to perform certain 
rote operations. The pile of bricks operates as a signal for the 
bricklayer to perform certain actions in a mechanical way in the 
same way as the firing of a gun acts as a signal for a runner to 
take off from the starting block and give his all for old Technology 
Tech. Neither man is confused or unsure about what operations 
to perform when the signal is presented; there are no symbols 
involved in these processes. 

Russell, by lifting one sentence out of context and ignoring the 
meaning assigned to certain key concepts by Dewey, has made a 
burlesque out of Dewey’s logic. What Russell confuses—and the 
sentence if taken out of context would help foster such a confusion 
—is an esthetically unsatisfactory or displeasing situation with one 
that is logically indeterminate, and it is only with the latter type 
that Dewey’s logic is concerned. The sight of a pile of bricks may 
be esthetically unpleasing to the bricklayer or foreman as compared 
to the finished house, but there is nothing logically indeterminate 
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about the pile of bricks since what must be done to make them 
into a house is already known. When I return to my room I may 
find it in a sloppy and esthetically unsatisfying condition but there 
is nothing logically indeterminate about this because I know ex- 
actly what to do to straighten it up; I know just where everything 
is supposed to go. Or, I might return to my room and find it in a 
sloppy condition because it is flooded with water. This would be 
a logically indeterminate situation since I am unsure of the cause 
of the flooding and therefore do not know what to do to eliminate 
the water and clear my room. Here I must perform an inquiry 
and guide my observations by alternative hypotheses as to the 
cause of the flooding. Also, there would seem to be no invariable 
connection between a situation that is esthetically unsatisfactory 
and one that is logically indeterminate. When I first put on the 
light and see the water on the floor it might create a lovely scene 
in which I see my furniture reflected in the water; however, this 
lovely sight would still be a logically indeterminate situation. 
There is an ambiguity in Russell’s argument which comes from 
the fact that there are times when a drill sergeant or bricklayer 
could be said to be performing an inquiry. So far we have taken 
the usual activities of these men. However, there are conceivable 
cases in which they would be performing an inquiry in the Deweyan 
sense. Suppose the drill sergeant received an order from his com- 
mander to find a new technique for shaping his platoon into & 
smooth functioning drill squad in a shorter time than that taken 
by the old technique as prescribed in regulations. The collection 
of raw recruits would then be an indeterminate situation for the 
sergeant, and in order to shape them up in a shorter time than by 
the old method he would have to perform an inquiry. First, after 
having clearly defined the nature of the problem (which is that 
of shaping the men up in a shorter time than by the old method), 
he would have to gather the relevant facts of the case. To deter- 
mine these data he might make use of knowledge gained from 
previous inquiries in the sciences; he would give the men all types 
of tests, such as aptitude, psychological, and physical fitness tests. 
After gathering these data a possible relevant solution or hypothe- 
sis will suggest itself. The observation of facts and the suggestion 
of ideas or plans of action for solving the problem operate in a 
functional correspondence with each other. If the tests should 
show that the average IQ of the men is under 90 a different 
hypothesis would suggest itself than if it should be over 130. In 
the former case he might use the whip and carrot technique, and 
in the latter case he might say, ‘‘Now gentlemen, I don’t like the 
service any better than you do, but we are required to get this 
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drilling down pat so let’s get it out of the way as quickly as pos- 
sible so that we can spend more time in the barracks playing chess 
and reading philosophy.’’ In either case his actions are guided 
by an hypothesis expressed in symbolic form, and the functional 
fitness of the hypothesis as a means of resolving the given situation 
can be tested by how well it works—does it in fact enable the 
sergeant to shape up the men in a shorter time than the old 
method? The same types of considerations would apply to a brick- 
layer who was confronted with a new problem in laying bricks. 
Since laying bricks is not my hobby and I know little about it, we 
will not go into detail. There may be borderline cases between 
non-cognitive activities and inquiry, and we would not know what 
to call them; however, this is not a serious objection to Dewey’s 
theory. For purposes of clarity we have taken extreme cases. 

In trying to show the misunderstandings and sophistry in Rus- 
sell’s supposedly classic example of philosophical refutation we do 
not mean to imply that there are not problems and ambiguities in 
Dewey’s logical theory. But any constructive criticism must be 
based on a fair and intelligent reading of Dewey’s Logic, and it is 
obvious that Russell has not accorded Dewey this consideration.? 


RicHarp M. GA.e 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


RITUALISTIC COGNITION 


OME behavioral sequences can be defined, indifferently, as in- 
strumental actions or as sign-producing actions. Hence the 
difference between man, the tool-maker, and man, the symbol-mak- 
ing animal, is only nominal in the most primitive case. Use of 
words and their interpretation develop as a single process. The 
most primitive meaning of an expression is the result it seems to 
produce. Non-verbal behavior which produces results can be either 
a wordless appeal, or an elementary engineering of the environment. 
The child or the primitive adult does not distinguish between the 
two. No analysis of the reasons for the apparent effectiveness of 
an action is made. 
The animal which has been taught to do tricks (operant condi- 
tioning) does not understand why they produce rewards. The in- 
strumental behavior is anticipatory, a produced sign of reward, 


21 am indebted to Professor Sidney Hook for some of the ideas contained 
in this paper and for the suggestion to develop them. 
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but not necessarily for that reason the direct cause. A trick may 
work as an appeal, or as a technique directly affecting the environ- 
ment so as to make a reward available. In a word, the most primi- 
tive instrumental behavior may be called ‘‘magical’’ since it is 
neither technology, nor communication. 

Science and art imply a degree of sophisticated discrimination 
between evocation and manipulation. In the primitive unity of 
the completely unanalyzed reward-seeking response, the difference 
is not apparent to the individual, though a sophisticated observer 
of his behavior may attempt to draw the distinction. It may be 
contended that this unity is never altogether transcended. There 
are certain gross differences between rituals and acts of engineering, 
but a ‘‘microscopic’’ analysis of the behaviors will indicate residual 
unities. 

Social techniques may on occasion work as much through the 
power of suggestion as because of an antecedent rightness of the 
theory on which they are based. The success of democracy may be 
as much attributed to the propaganda element in ‘‘democratic 
theory’’ as to its rightness as a sociological viewpoint. The sociol- 
ogy of a way of life and its inspiring rituals may at some points be 
indistinguishable. 

Even in physics, a working formula may be both a celebration 
of favored postulates and a device for the engineering of extrinsic 
rewards. So-called ‘‘analytic necessities’? may be no more than 
intrinsically satisfying rituals. Thus ‘‘empirical confirmation’”’ 
may on occasion be spurious, if contrary evidence has been elimi- 
nated or reduced on ritualistic grounds as analytically impossible. 

‘*Proper’’ utterance and ‘‘necessary’’ technique can be sepa- 
rated only through an analysis of the factors in an alleged cause 
which matches them with factors in its alleged effect. The gross 
correlation may be deceptive, prior to such analysis. Anticipation 
may be magical, even when it seems scientific, if a spurious limita- 
tion of the possibilities has been practiced, in order to rule out what 
is irrelevant to a point of view, though not impossible in the proc- 
esses of history. The decisive consideration is that ritualistic ele- 
ments will be involved in the very work of analysis which (at a 
specific historical juncture) defines the boundary between ritual 
and technique. 

A dismissed ritualism can be replaced only by a new ritualism, 
and never by postulates free of all ritualistic elements. A point 
of view so little celebrated that it may be called ‘‘ritual-free’’ will 
be surrendered to every seeming contradiction. It will be so 
adaptable to ‘‘evidence’’ that it will not serve to resist seeming 
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refutations. It will not serve to sift evidence. And even such a 
spineless empiricism is a ritual, namely, the ritual of making an 
absolute of every impression, by celebrating it as such! To save 
all the appearances in that manner would be to save all the con- 
tradictions along with them. A celebration of any principle for 
reducing the number of the kinds of tolerated contradictions is a 
ritual, and any degree of persistence in trying to make such a 
principle work must be resistance against seeming evidence, for the 
sake of the ritualistic affirmation. 

If points of view survive in the last analysis because they work, 
it is also true that they get a chance to work only if they are tried 
with a certain persistency, and with a certain consistency, though 
this latter will allow for revisions. The suggested dichotomy be- 
tween final working and initial opportunity to work, however, sug- 
gests that in many cases only the more ritualized points of view 
have had a chance, and that their pragmatic vindication does not 
rule out the possibility that alternatives might have worked just as 
well, given the same chance for testing, and for the revisions made 
possible through that. 

The rewards of a technology may conceal rewards of asserting a 
more convenient point of view. The facilitation of a given hy- 
pothesis may have been identical with the inhibition of interest in 
testing some other, or at least its reinforcement through evidence 
may have depended on a ritualistic selection of sources of possible 
evidence. 


Ropert F. CREEGAN 
STaTeE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


MAN AND NATURE: SOME QUESTIONS FOR MR. MITIN: 


1. Mr. Mitin begins his paper by referring to ‘‘the problem of 
Man and Nature.’’ But he nowhere explicitly states what the prob- 
lem is. If the problem is the relation between man as a biological 
species to other species, or of the conditions of human origin, it is 
a problem of biology and allied scientifie disciplines. If the prob- 
lem is whether all biological phenomena can be adequately described 


1 This paper was read in the symposium on Man and Nature held during 
the Twelfth International Congress of Philosophy in Venice, on September 13, 
1958. The paper by Academician M. B. Mitin on ‘‘Man and Nature’’ of which 
it is a discussion was printed in the volume of invited papers for the Congress 
symposia distributed to all Congress members, and was quoted from in the 
review in this JOURNAL, Vol. LV (1958), pp. 1022-1025. 
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in the language of physics and chemistry, and whether all human 
phenomena can be described in the language of biology, it is a 
problem of semantic clarification. Not all concepts of psychology 
can be logically reduced to concepts of biology, and these to con- 
cepts of physics or chemistry ; but material conditions of determina- 
tion can be specified to control the scientific use of concepts which 
are not logically reducible. If the question is whether all biological 
laws can be derived from laws of physics and chemistry, the answer 
is negative. We possess reliable biological knowledge, for example, 
of the laws of heredity, which at present are not derivable from 
physiochemical laws. In principle there is no valid reason to deny 
that some day such a derivation can be made. We possess some 
reliable knowledge of human behavior, individual, social, and his- 
torical, without being able to explain such knowledge in biological 
terms or derive it from biological laws. It is therefore unclear 
what Mr. Mitin means when he asserts that Marxism is the only 
theory which can offer a scientific and consistent solution of ‘‘the 
problem of Man and Nature.’’ 

2. What does Mr. Mitin mean by ‘‘Marxism’’? There are 
several varieties of Marxism inconsistent with each other. If Marx- 
ism is understood as the theories expressed in the writings of 
Marx and Engels, there are conflicting interpretations of these 
theories. The internal evidence of Mr. Mitin’s essay suggests that 
by Marxism he means belief both in the truth of dialectical mate- 
rialism and the validity of communism. He also means by it the 
belief that the truth of dialectical materialism is a necessary and 
sufficient condition of the validity of communism. I have elsewhere 
analyzed the inadequacies of dialectical materialism.? Here I 
merely wish to challenge the view that the truth of dialectical 
materialism (or any other metaphysical theory) is either a necessary 
or a sufficient condition for the validity of communism (or any 
other social system). 

That it is not a sufficient condition is evidenced by the fact that 
its fundamental assertions (the so-called laws of dialectic), to the 
extent that they are meaningful, are logically compatible with 
acceptance or rejection of communism. It is possible for those 
who are in substantial agreement with each other about dialectical 
materialism to disagree violently about the wisdom, justification, 
or morality of communism. The considerations which are relevant 
to deciding whether one social system is more desirable than another 
are utterly irrelevant in determining what the nature of existence 
is and vice versa. Any metaphysical view which holds that state- 


2Cf. my Reason, Social Myths and Democracy (New York, 1940). 
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ments about the nature of existence entail statements about the good 
society is idealistic in character, and derives social conclusions from 
metaphysical premises only by smuggling value terms into the 
premises. To this extent dialectical materialism is a shamefaced 
and illegitimate form of objective idealism. 

That dialectical materialism is not a necessary condition of 
belief in the validity of communism is evidenced by the fact that 
one can be a communist and without inconsistency believe that 
reality is mental or spiritual. In fact the belief that existence is 
a complex of sense-data, or a colony of souls, or a congeries of 
logical relations, or a mass of material particles or electrical charges 
—does not by itself determine whether these sense-data or souls or 
relations or particles or charges should behave lovingly or aggres- 
sively towards each other, whether they should be organized demo- 
eratically or ruled by a handful of dictators with the aid of secret 
police and concentration camps. Just as belief in democracy is 
compatible with any belief about the nature of existence, so is belief 
in communism. Social systems are judged by their fruits in ex- 
perience, not by alleged metaphysical presuppositions. 

3. In discussing the causes of social development Mr. Mitin 
persistently confuses technological determinism with economic or 
historical determinism, the forces of production with the relations 
of production. Forces of production are tools, instruments, ma- 
chines, ete. Relations or modes of production are the social and 
legal property institutions which determine how the wealth created 
by the forces of production is to be distributed, e.g., slavery, feudal- 
ism, capitalism, socialism. According to Mr. Mitin, ‘‘social and 
economic relations . . . were determined by the character of the 
productive forces and the level of their development’’ (p. 23). He 
asserts that the great technical revolutions ‘‘opened new vistas for 
human progress and the development of human culture.’’ This 
technological interpretation of history leads directly to an idealis- 
tic view; for the great technical revolutions, especially in modern 
times, are the result of revolutionary scientific ideas. 

Yet Mr. Mitin also says that it is not changes in the forces of 
production which constitute the decisive factor in social change 
but changes in the mode of production. ‘‘Capitalism gave birth 
to mechanized industry, introduced chemistry into the technological 
process and discovered great possibilities for the use of steam and 
electricity.’’ In other words, Mr. Mitin argues that changes in the 
mode of production determine the changes in the forces of produc- 
tion. On this view, the reciprocal influence between the two is 
determined by certain immanent laws of the social system. Just 
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as the nature of the organism expresses itself in a development 
governed by certain biological laws, so the nature of a social system, 
its birth, growth, and decline, is governed by immanent social laws 
which determine the appearance, expansion, restriction, and appli- 
cation of the forces of production. Such a conception is the sheerest 
mysticism. It is incompatible with what we know about some of 
the greatest technical revolutions in history. The liberation of 
nuclear energy, for example, is in part a consequence of the special 
theory of relativity, an idea which cannot be causally attributed 
either in the last instance or the first instance to the mode of eco- 
nomic production. In general, it is futile to essay explanations of 
changes in the social system as a whole, especially where the opera- 
tion of plural factors is recognized. Since Mr. Mitin is embarked 
on the attempt, he must distinguish more clearly than he has suc- 
ceeded in doing between the technological and idealistic version of 
historical materialism and the mystical and holistic version.* 

4. In discussing the nature of socialist society, Mr. Mitin fails 
to distinguish properly between democracy and socialism. Social- 
ism according to the Marxist conception is a state of society in which 
private ownership of the chief means of production, distribution, 
and exchange, no longer exists. It does not follow, however, that 
exploitation is impossible in a socialist society. It may simply take 
another form. Mr. Mitin writes: ‘‘Only socialism is leading man- 
kind out of the tangle of contradictions inherent in exploiting 
societies’? (p. 24). But exploitation may arise as much from the 
decisions made by the bureaucrat or manager or party-cell repre- 
senting the state about the conditions, wages, and tempo of work as 
from the decisions of an individual owner. Indeed, where the 
worker is protected by a free trade union and has the right to 
strike, he may be far less exploited in a mixed welfare economy or 
a democratic capitalist economy than in a socialist economy if he 
does not enjoy the rights of a free trade unionist. The state be- 
cause of its monopoly of all economic power under socialism can, by 
the use of the bread-card and work-book as instruments of coercion, 
crush the worker far more completely than in a democratic welfare 
economy in. which he can profit from the competition among capital- 
ists, the }yotection of his trade union, and the guarantees of a 
manifold «ial insurance. The mode of political decision is at least 
as importi at and may sometimes be even more important than the 
mode of e-yaiomic production. 

The erigiall question here is not so much the legal form of owner- 


3 For fue her elaboration of these distinctions, ef. my The Hero in His- 
tory: A Stucs in Limitation and Possibility (New York and London, 1943), 
and The Am).quous Legacy: Marz and the Marxists (New York, 1955). 
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ship but the operational realities of power and responsibility. If 
the rulers of a socialist economy are not responsible to the workers, 
if they are not removable through processes which register freely 
given consent or disapproval after genuine legally recognized oppo- 
sition parties have been heard, in effect, these political rulers ‘‘own’’ 
the instruments of production. Since power over things is power 
over men, especially if the use of these things, instruments of pro- 
duction, is necessary for life, it follows that socialism without 
democracy is slavery. This has always been recognized by humanis- 
tie socialists from Marx to the present. Rosa Luxemburg in her 
critique of the Russian Revolution wrote: 


Socialist democracy is not something which begins only in the promised 
land after the foundations of socialist ecomomy are created; it does not come 
as some sort of Christmas present for the worthy people who, in the interim, 
have loyally supported a handful of socialist dictators. Socialist democracy 
begins simultaneously with the beginnings of the destruction of class rule and 
of the construction of socialism. 


It is obvious that socialist democracy, or any other kind of 
democracy, cannot be present where a dictatorship of a political 
party, particularly of a minority political party, exists. 

5. This suggests that Mr. Mitin is not using consistent criteria 
in determining when democracy is present or absent. He says 


quite properly that ‘‘It is self-evident that the establishment of a 
socialist order in any country is a matter to be decided upon solely 
by the people of that country. The imposing from outside of one 
or another social or political structure upon the people should be 
categorically refuted’’ (p. 27). A similar sentiment was expressed 
as long ago as 1884 by the father of Russian Marxism, G. Plekhanov, 
who wrote that if socialism is imposed by force on an economically 
backward country it would lead ‘‘to a political deformity after the 
image of the Chinese and Peruvian Empire, a renewed Czarist 
despotism with a Communist lining.’’ A people cannot decide 
freely to establish a socialist or any other kind of order unless there 
exists freedom of speech, assembly, and press, not only for the 
partisans of the group in power but for those who are in opposition. 
A socialist order was established in the following countries where 
the indispensable conditions of freely given consent were totally 
absent: Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Roumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and Hungary. Mr. Mitin 
obviously regards these countries as socialist democracies. Since 
he would not regard Fascist countries as democratic, which also 
conducted plebiscites without permitting genuine opposition parties 
to present their position, it is puzzling to understand what meaning 
the terms socialism and democracy have for him. 
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6. This suggests that Mr. Mitin is operating with a peculiar 
conception of what constitutes scientific evidence. He asserts as 
matters of fact what clearly is not the case, and he makes state- 
ments which are incompatible with acknowledged fact. I shall 
consider briefly three illustrations of Mr. Mitin’s peculiar concep- 
tion of evidence. 

(a) ‘‘History,’’ writes Mr. Mitin, ‘‘has also proved that capital- 
ism is always and inevitably accompanied by wars’’ (p. 26). The 
significance of this observation to some extent depends upon whether 
other social systems, slavery, feudalism, and socialism are also 
always accompanied by wars. But as it stands the statement is 
false. For capitalist countries are not always at war. England 
and France did not defend Poland against Hitler’s attack merely 
because they were capitalist countries. Nor when, together with 
the United States, they came to the aid of the Soviet Union after 
Hitler invaded its teritory did they do so because they were capi- 
talist. Even Stalin conceded this. Further, if Mr. Mitin believes 
that capitalism is inevitably accompanied by war, how can he plead 
at the same time that ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ between ‘‘countries 
with differing social systems’’ is ‘‘a matter of pressing historical 
necessity’’ (p. 27)? Mr. Mitin cannot possibly believe both of 
these statements. 

(b) In criticizing the Neo-Malthusian claim that in some coun- 
tries it is necessary to control the growth of population in the 
interest of human welfare, Mr. Mitin writes: ‘‘ Actually life on 
earth could be interesting and full for an unlimited number of 
people’’ (p. 25, my italics). This assertion is demonstrably false. 
Given the rate of progress in scientific medicine, in the absence of 
birth control a condition would be reached in which in a caleulable 
future there would be no standing room on earth. Life would 
neither be interesting nor full except full of woe. Not only capi- 
talist countries like Japan but socialist countries like India and 
communist countries like China must control population in order 
to make an economical and just use of their resources. In the long 
run ‘‘the population bomb,’’ unless controlled, may prove a greater 
threat to mankind than the hydrogen bomb. Mr. Mitin ignores the 
fact that relatively humane laws which permitted voluntary control 
of the size of families existed in the Soviet Union until the mid- 
thirties when they were abolished by government decree. Those 
whom Mr. Mitin denounces as neo-Malthusians believe that these 
laws made good sense. They hold that where they rest on a popular 
mandate, they should not be abrogated by dictatorial resolution in 
order to introduce a system of ‘‘Mother-heroines’’ which converts 
women into breeding machines to supply recruits for large armies. 
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(c) Mr. Mitin asserts that since the Soviet scientists were the 
first to launch an artificial satellite, this establishes ‘‘the advantage 
of the new socialist system.’’ Mr. Mitin has not safeguarded him- 
self against the fallacy of post hoc propter hoc. Would the fact 
that German scientists were the first to develop the V2 bombs whose 
principles were used, together with German technicians, in launch- 
ing the Soviet satellite prove the advantages of Fascism? Would 
the fact that the Einstein theory, which together with the work of 
Planck and Bohr is the basis of all recent work in atomic physics, 
prove the advantages of capitalist democracy? Would the fact that 
the Soviet Union was the first country to introduce a gigantic 
system of concentration and forced labor camps indicate the dis- 
advantages of ‘‘the new socialist system’’? By Mr. Mitin’s logic 
it should. One could argue with great plausibility that there is a 
more authentic causal connection between the ‘‘new socialist sys- 
tem’’.and the network of forced labor camps, between ‘‘the new 
socialist system’’ and the setting up of political satellites on earth, 
than there is between ‘‘the new socialist system’’ and the launching 
of an artificial satellite of the earth. For the latter is the result of 
funded international scientific knowledge in which there are no 
national, racial, or class truths. 

As a rule we can attribute only economic consequences to the 
operation of an economic system, only social consequences to the 
operation of social institutions. The work of genius cannot be 
simply read off as a causal consequence of the economic or social 
milieu in which it was nurtured. Otherwise Mr. Mitin would have 
to give capitalism causal credit for producing Marx! There are 
some who make invidious comparisons between the work of Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky, Turgenev, and other giants in literature, art, and 
music, produced under Czarism, and the mediocre works of the 
socialist realists produced under Communism. Although their con- 
clusions are different, they argue like Mr. Mitin. Both go beyond 
the evidence. 

7. My final question is based upon the assumption that the only 
reliable knowledge we have about the world of nature and of man’s 
place in it is scientific knowledge. Scientific knowledge by its very 
nature is international and objective. Yet Mr. Mitin’s paper as- 
sumes that political conclusions can be drawn from scientific truth 
and that since political conclusions express class truths their alleged 
scientific premises have also a class content. In 1949 a writer in 
the Soviet magazine, Voprosy Filosofii declared : ‘‘ Marxism-Lenin- 
ism shatters into bits the cosmopolitan fictions concerning supra- 
class, non-national, ‘universal’ science, and definitely proves that 
science, like all culture in modern society, is national in form and 
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class in content.’’ This sentiment explains why the Politbureau 
of the Communist Party believes it has justification for laying down 
a party line in all fields from astronomy (against ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary Trotskyism in astronomy’’ in 1938) to zodlogy 
(against ‘‘the decadent school of Mendel and Morgan’’ in 1948). 

My question to Mr. Mitin is this: If the laws of science do not 
change with national boundaries, or racial boundaries, why and 
how is their content affected by class interest or allegiance? Is 
there any scientifie law he can cite which is valid for one class and 
not another? The most serious consequence of the Soviet belief 
in national, class and, indeed, party truth is that it makes the quest 
for objectivity at the very outset altogether impossible. Worse 
still, since differences in class truths can only be settled by ruthless 
class struggle, it brings the class struggle into science and makes 
politics the arbiter of truth. 

Does not the attack on the possibility of objective truth strike 
a fatal blow at the prospects of international peace and under- 
standing so strongly cherished by Mr. Mitin in his recent writings? 
For unless we can agree roughly upon the facts in any situation, 
unless we can make some objective estimate of the consequences of 
a proposed policy, unless we regard statistics not as a class science 
but as a science valid for all classes, no intelligent resolution of 
problems can be won. 

Attempts to get working solutions are hard enough; but if the 
whole idea of objective truth is scrapped, then the danger is in- 
creased that what cannot be solved by reasoning together, will be 
decided by class struggle and war. 

I wish to conclude with an expression of agreement with one 
point in Mr. Mitin’s paper. He says that genuine harmony between 
Man and Nature ultimately ‘‘means that there should be no privi- 
leged group in Society.’ This seems to me to be profoundly true. 
A privileged group may be defined as any group whose exercise of 
political and economic power is independent of control by those 
who are affected by the group’s decisions. It follows that a privi- 
leged group exists in a society wherever genuine political and eco- 
nomie democracy is lacking. The first task of those who believe 
with Mr. Mitin in the desirability of establishing harmonious rela- 
tions between man and man, and man and nature, is to introduce 
genuine political and economic democracy. 


SUMMARY 


Of several different questions which may be asked concerning 
the relation between man and nature, Mr. Mitin is clear about 
none of them.This ambiguity also affects his conception of Marxism, 
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social causation, and democracy. Since he seems to derive a politi- 
cal position from what are really ontological premises, he is com- 
mitted to objective idealism incompatible with scientific empiricism. 
This political bias with its conception of class truth undermines 
belief in the objectivity of truth. 


SipNEY Hook 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
J. H, RANDALL, JR., ON AMERICAN AND SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 


N his review of the papers and reports of the Soviet philosophers 
presented at the XIIth International Congress of Philosophy at 
Venice (this JourNaL, Vol. LV, No. 23), J. H. Randall, Jr., asserts 
that ‘‘in comparison with the most recent fashions in philosophizing 
... Soviet and much of American philosophy hold the most essential 
doctrines in common.’’ He concludes by saying: ‘‘at least they are 
old-fashioned ‘progressive’ philosophies. And who, besides Sidney 
Hook, can say they are not equally ‘sound’ ?’’ 

I leave it to American philosophers on the basis of the material 
quoted by Randall in his review, and material I shall present below, 
to determine for themselves to what extent they hold common doc- 
trines with Soviet philosophers. But in answer to the question: 
who besides Sidney Hook can say that American and Soviet phi- 
losophy are not eqhally sound ?, I wish to point out that, of course, 
it is the Soviet philosophers themselves. They have most emphati- 
cally declared that American philosophy is ‘‘reactionary,’’ ‘‘hostile 
to progressive ideas both in the natural sciences and in social 
thought,’’ and definitely unsound. 

There are oceans of material from which I can cite but I shall 
quote some representative excerpts from an article by M. Dynnik, 
‘*Contemporary Bourgeois Philosophy in the U.S.,’’ which origi- 
nally appeared in the Russian magazine Bolshevik for March, 1947, 
and was translated into English in The Modern Review for Novem- 
ber, 1947. Mr. Dynnik was one of the Soviet philosophers present 
at the Venice Congress. 

The opening paragraph of Mr. Dynnik’s article reads: 

Present-day American bourgeois philosophy is even more reactionary than 
that of Western Europe. It is especially hostile to progressive ideas both in 
the natural sciences and in social thought, and serves today as the chief bul- 
wark of international philosophic reaction. It comes into ever closer accord 
with the reactionary policies of American imperialism. 

Contemporary American philosophy is represented by several kindred and 
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overlapping schools or trends, the basic and most widespread of which are: 
(1) personalism, (2) pragmatism, (3) neo-realism and (4) critical realism. 

In their conception of reality the representatives of all four schools are 
idealists of the decadent type; in their method they are sophists. Each school 


expresses, with slight variations, the same decadent idealism and bourgeois 
sophistry. 


This passage does not altogether convey the flavor of the article. 
But it does present unmistakable evidence that Soviet philosophers 
do not regard American philosophy as as sound and progressive as 
Randall regards Soviet philosophy to be. 

More typical of the tone and content of Mr. Dynnik’s article is 
the following passage on Dewey in which the author of Human 
Nature and Conduct is classified with ‘‘Nietzsche and the German 
fascists’’ because of his views on war and private property. 


Dewey preaches a theory, advantageous to American imperialists and 
harmful to the interests of the American working class, that the struggle of 
the workers against capitalists is not a necessity, but is deliberately fanned. 
As a faithful lackey of the imperialist bourgeoisie, Dewey declares the struggle 
of American workers against capitalists to be anti-social, and endeavors to 
corrupt the minds of the workers by the illusion of so-called meliorism— ‘‘the 
amelioration’’ of the capitalist order on the basis of the inviolability of the 
foundations of capitalism. 

Social life, repeats Dewey over and over again, must be reconstructed in 
a manner that would prevent the manifestation of ‘‘blind emotion and rude 
foree.’’ (In the terminology of the bourgeois apologist, these words imply 
a revolutionary change in social relations.) 

Dewey’s main task, as he sees it, is to cover up, to minimize the class 
contradictions of contemporary capitalist society. Instrumental philosophy 
and sociology strive to provide the imperialist bourgeoisie with means and 
methods of suppressing the class consciousness of the workers. This is the 
meaning and the purpose of instrumentalism. 

In recent years Dewey has slipped down to the positions of darkest re- 
action. In his last book, Problems of Man, he develops the reactionary idea 
of the necessity of strengthening the American imperialist state for ‘‘ control 
over society,’’ for ‘‘struggle against social chaos,’’ for ‘‘conquest of world 
conflict.’? The reactionary and nonsensical ideology of American world hegem 
ony has found in John Dewey its spokesman and apologist. Like Hegel, 
Nietzsche and the German fascists, Dewey declares that ‘‘warlikeness,’’ as 
well as the desire for private property, ‘‘is a component part of human 
nature.’’ 


Some interesting observations on Mr. Dynnik’s article will be 
found in the February, 1948, issue of the Modern Review by Pro- 
fessors Boas, Brightman, Burckhardt, and Ducasse, among others. 
I recommend them to Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Dynnik’s article does not differ essentially from previous 
and subsequent judgments of American philosophy by Soviet phi- 
losophers. One of the most recent statements will be found in a 
collective work published by the Philosophical Institute of the Acad- 
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emy of Sciences. Contemporary Subjective Idealism (Sovremenny 
Sub’-ektivny Idealizm, Moscow, 1957). It is devoted not to what 
is understood by ‘‘subjective idealism’’ in Anglo-American phi- 
losophy but to neo-positivism, pragmatism and existentialism. I 
quote a few extracts on Dewey and Pragmatism which appear in 
the Soviet Survey (London, November-—December, 1957). The 
pagination is that of the Russian text. 


The most important feature of pragmatism ... is pluralism. This is the 
irrationalist understanding of the world, the denial of its unity and reality 
and of its subjection to natural laws. The ‘pluralist cosmos’ is a chaotic 
stream of accidental events or situations, devoid of any internal necessary tie, 
that is, not subject to any necessary law. [P. 101.] 

Dewey thunders against the aristocratic philosophy of the idle rich. ... 
But in fact haughtiness, arrogance, and scorn for the popular masses, for 
their productive work and the knowledge they acquire, is typical of pragmatism 
as well as of all bourgeois philosophy. [P. 109.] 

Pragmatism denies objective reality and the fact that its development is 
subject to laws; it is therefore a philosophy that expresses not the might of 
man, but his weakness in face of the laws of nature and society. It is a 
philosophy of adventurism. [P. 111.] 

Dewey thought the school was the key for resolving the most important 
contemporary social problems. For him these amounted, at bottom, to the 
problem of maintaining and strengthening the capitalist system in the United 
States. In the field of pedagogics Dewey’s demogogy reaches its highest 
point. While attacking the real and pretended shortcomings of the old school, 
describing it as a school of drill and cramming, Dewey contrasts it with a 
system of education that would in effect make the education of the normal 
child quite impossible. [P. 121.] 


Pragmatism and Niebuhr’s religious philosophy stand on the same ground 
and merge with each other. [P. 139.] 


These observations on Dewey and Pragmatism are particularly 
pertinent in view of Randall’s declaration elsewhere that ‘‘to an 
American who remembers Dewey, they |the Soviet philosophers | 
seemed to exhibit a conception of the world and of the general 
aim of philosophizing, sounder and more congenial than that of 


the other major groups.’’ I shall comment on this in detail at 
another time but content myself here with saying that this judg- 
ment will appear extremely bizarre to those who have read Dewey's 
discussion of the monistic and totalitarian character of Soviet cul- 
ture and of the Soviet conception of scientific method in his Free- 
dom and Culture. Philosophy, as he often said, is criticism of the 
assumptions of our own culture as well as of others. Soviet phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, is a set of dogmas backed up by police 
power, critical only of those who are critical of the Soviet war 
against human freedom and of philosophical tendencies disapproved 
of by Lenin or Stalin or the current political authority. 
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My own reasons for believing that Soviet philosophy is not 
sound—I don’t know what Randall means by ‘‘progressive’’—are 
many and I have detailed them in books, articles, and reviews 
during the last twenty-five years. Aside from its confusions and 
contradictions, my main criticism of Soviet philosophy is that it 
is not free. It is even more subject to the tight control of the 
Russian state and Communist Party than Nazi philosophers were 
to the control of the Nazi Party. 

Mr. Mitin’s paper at the International Congress expresses the 
present party line in a muted polemical tone for which we can be 
thankful. In my paper I addressed myself to the relevant key 
points in an attempt to clarify some of the issues on which Mr. 
Mitin seemed to me to lack clarity. I exercised what I thought is 
the philosopher’s vocation, viz., to raise pertinent questions. That 
I received only personal abuse in reply did not surprise me. What 
does surprise me is that any philosopher committed to the ethics 
of genuine inquiry should regard a philosophy as sound and ‘‘pro- 
gressive’’ which adopts this mode of reply. 


SipnNeY Hook 
NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 
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The Self as Agent. JoHN Macmurray. The Gifford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Glasgow in 1953. New York: 
Harper & Brothers [1958]. 230 p. (The Form of the Personal, 
Vol. I.) $3.75. 


The Self as Agent will be followed by a second volume: Persons 
In Relation. Together they constitute the Gifford Lectures which 
John Macmurray delivered in 1953-54 at the University of Glasgow 
under the title ‘‘The Form of the Personal.’’ Study of both vol- 
umes will be required for adequate understanding of the impact 
of the ‘‘pioneering venture’’ which, as Professor Macmurray him- 
self says, is more selective than systematic. But such study will 
be rewarded by a challenging, imaginative, and suggestive orienta- 
tion to persistent metaphysical issues. 

Our philosophical tradition has suffered, Macmurray contends, 
because philosophers have failed to realize that ‘‘all our primary 
knowledge, arises as an aspect of activities which have practical, 
not theoretical objectives: and that it is this knowledge, itself an 
aspect of action, to which all reflective theory must refer’’ (p. 13). 
As long as the ‘‘T think,’’ or theoretical activity, was given priority, 
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the self became an isolated subject for whom the world was an 
Other to be known. 

From this basic dualism there followed other disastrous dual- 
isms: mind-body, fact-value, and human action unsupported by a 
cosmic unity of intention and action. Logical Positivism is the 
development of this same fission on the theoretical, ‘‘objective,’’ 
side and Sartreian existentialism is the antithetic revolt against 
the primacy of the intellect. Only if the knowing subject can be 
seen as an important but not primary phase of the agent self, or 
person, can comprehensive truth be discovered in philosophy. 
Professor Maemurray seeks to substantiate the thesis: ‘‘ All mean- 
ingful knowledge is for the sake of action, and all meaningful 
action for the sake of friendship’’ (p. 16). 

Whether this thesis be correct or not, Macmurray’s conception 
of the philosophical quest is clear: ‘‘How can we know what we 
should do?’’ (p. 24). And, if he is to answer this question, the phi- 
losopher must seek both theoretical consistency and a ‘‘comprehen- 
sive adequacy.’’ This means that the philosophical hypothesis 
proposed will include a way of life which, when acted upon, will 
be more satisfactory than any other alternative. 

To begin with, for Macmurray the underlying certainty given 
to all of us is not the cogito, or ‘‘I think,’’ but the ‘‘I do.”’ It 
may help to focus part of the issue before us if we stop right 
here to note what Maemurray and many others always seem to 
overlook, that when Descartes in the ‘‘Second Meditation’’ asked: 
‘*But what am I[?’’ he did not reply simply with ‘‘A thing which 
thinks.’’ He went on to define a thing which thinks as ‘‘a thing 
which doubts, understands, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, which 
does mmagine and feels’’ (italics mine). His criterion of truth was 
indeed rationalistic, but his definition of the ‘‘subject’’ was not 
merely as subject-knower, but as willer . Indeed, it is resistance 
to his will which, on Descartes’ view, leads the subject to suspect 
that he is not the only being in the world but is in some sort of 
interaction with the source of his ‘‘adventitious’’ ideas. True, 
Descartes introduced a dualism of mind-body and thought-exten- 
sion, but he had his reasons, and they included analysis of his 
experience of ideas and volitions, which would indeed differ from 
Macmurray’s, as we shall now see. 

Companion to his contention that the self is essentially will, 
is the conviction that the experience of will would be illusory if 
it did not make a difference to the equally real world. This means 
that initially we know for a certainty not only that there is a real 
Other but that it is to some degree indeterminate. Only if will 
is certain can we know that the Other exists to be modified to 
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some degree by will. The will thus becomes our introduction to a 
public world, for thinking is ‘‘inherently private’’ (pp. 71, 73) and 
‘“*the contrary of action. However far we carry the process of 
thought it can never become an action or spontaneously generate 
an action’’ (p. 73). <A philosophy, therefore, which gives think- 
ing primacy never can legitimately make of other persons, the 
world, or God more than an object of thought. 

It may be doubted, as hinted, that the critique of Descartes, 
or even the suggestive exposition of Kant’s philosophy as a whole, 
which Maemurray gives as a background to his whole study, are 
sufficiently analytic; it may be doubted that the thinking of these 
philosophers necessarily led to the kind of dualism they expounded 
and to the formal dualism cf theory and practice suggested by 
Macmurray, but one can well see why, given his conclusion about 
them and others of similar persuasion, Maemurray is now con- 
cerned to make a new start. For anyone convinced (a) that what- 
ever existence is, it must be independent of thought, and (6) that 
action is such that it cannot be thinking, has indeed ground for 
working to eliminate such dreadful dualisms. 

The alternative, then, is to begin with the Self or Agent, in 
which action and thought are contrasting modes of activity but 
not equal in status (p. 86). ‘*When we act, sense perception and 
judgment are in continuous activity, along with continuous move- 
ment’’ (p. 86). Action is never intellectually blind, and the self 
in full action is the self employing all of its capacities. The 
self in thought, however, is the self withdrawing from total activity 
into one kind of activity, reflection. Action is inclusive; it is 
ultimately characterized by ‘‘right and wrong’’ and not simply 
the ‘‘true or false’’ which characterizes intellectual activity (p. 
89). To summarize: ‘‘I do, and to know that I do, are two aspects 
of one and the same experience. This knowledge is absolute and 
necessary. It is not, however, knowledge of an object but what 
we call ‘knowledge in action’’’ (p. 91). 

Now, one might be willing to grant that thinking is one neces- 
sary aspect of a larger dynamic unity, and one might also grant 
that the self as agent acts in the same world which it as subject 
knows. But why this gets us out of a mind-body dualism, except 
by fiat, is hard to see! So far as I can discover Maemurray simply 
tells us that the self as agent is a self that includes.a body and 
interacts with a physical world. Later we are told that ‘‘my 
consciousness . . . does not accompany but is integrated with my 
bodily movements and is a part-determinant of them’’ (p. 118). 
No phenomenological or other analysis is given to show why ‘‘will’’ 
and ‘‘resistance’’ positively do involve the certainty that the Other 
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is a specific kind of ontological Being, or why body even probably 
is non-mental. The best Macmurray can say is that no proof can 
be given without reverting to the primacy of the theoretical, the 
very view which his hypothesis is challenging. 

Macmurray is, of course, aware that the conception of an agent 
self which incorporates both the ‘‘body’’ and the ‘‘mind,’’ both 
the doer and the subject self, will need careful exposition. He 
does indicate why this relation of mind-body cannot be expressed 
in terms of models patterned after mathematical, dialectical, or 
organic unity. His own view is that we can adequately avoid the 
distortions of these models only if we ascend to the unity of the 
personal, which means that doer-thinker constitute a unity in 
which the thinker is the ‘‘self-negation’’ of the doer. The kind of 
unity he has in mind is best suggested by the moral struggle in 
which different elements of our nature are in competition with each 
other and yet could not be in competition unless they were phases 
of an indivisible whole. The whole he appeals to is a whole of 
action of which the theoretical is a focus. When we know the 
world we know it ‘‘primarily as an aspect of our action in the 
world ...’’ (p. 101); ‘‘primary knowledge is the knowledge that 
arises in action, apart from theoretical intention’’ (p. 101). 

In the remaining half of this book Macmurray suggests the 
consequences which this general orientation to philosophical prob- 
lems might well have for interpreting our experiences of percep- 
tion, reflection, causality, and value. Since this review cannot 
begin to do justice to the suggestiveness of Macmurray’s reflections 
on the nature of time, space, movement, causality, natural law, 
theory of knowledge, and value, it will be limited to his theory of 
perception. 

Tactual, rather than visual, experience is the paradigm of per- 
ception in Macmurray’s view. For it is here that a doer experi- 
ences resistance most clearly. Resistance is not a sense-datum, 
though a sense-datum may be involved, but a practical experience 
in which some ‘‘doing’’ of the person is at least momentarily 
frustrated. ‘‘Tactual perception, as the experience of resistance, 
is the direct and immediate apprehension of the other-than-myself’’ 
(p. 109). At the same time, the experience of resistance alone 
does not tell us what the Other is. This practical opposition of 
self and Other is the awareness of both as correlatives negating 
each other. If the opposition of self and Other were essentially 
a theoretical, rather than a practical one, ‘‘the distinction would 
fall within the self and be purely logical’’ (p. 109). 

In other words, for Macmurray, the experience of resistance 
becomes the basic ground for asserting inter-acting co-existence 
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between self and Other, and in this interaction the Other is seen 
to be the very condition and continuing support of action. The 
fundamental ‘‘epistemological’’ situation, once more, is not that 
in which brute sense-data lead one to infer an Other in some way 
characterized by them, but it is a practical experience in which 
resistance directly reveals the Other which then may be further 
discriminated in terms of tactual data. Furthermore, since the 
experience of resistance does not immediately give me ‘‘the Other 
doer,’’ I can understand the Other only mediately by analogy with, 
or in contrast to, myself. And this means that all knowledge is 
necessarily ‘‘anthropomorphiec in the sense that whatever charac- 
teristics we attribute to the Other must be included in the full 
characterization of ourselves’’ (p. 117). 

On what grounds then do we discriminate the organic and the 
material world? On the ground that a difference in our personal 
behavior is demanded by tne forms of their resistance, and of their 
support, and that ‘‘organic’’ and ‘‘material’’ are abstract dimen- 
sions from the inclusive category of the personal. Indeed, on fuller 
and final analysis, Maemurray finds that since the Other gives a 
kind of resistance and support which makes personal action pos- 
sible both now and in the predictable future, he decides that the 
world is one action informed by the unifying intention of a cosmic 
Agent. The other dimensions of experience, time, space, move- 
ment, causality, and law, are finally interpreted as abstract phases 
of such practical interaction of agents with a more ultimate Agency. 

Criticism must indeed be cautious when one confronts a per- 
spective which is presented frankly as tentative and incomplete. 
But some points for further clarification and argument may be 
profitably suggested. First, it never becomes clear why the pri- 
macy of the practical (doing) over the theoretical (thinking) in- 
volves one in the definition of the personal as a unity, however 
conceived, of ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘body.’’ What exactly do these dimen- 
sions entail ‘‘under’’ the personal? What gives ‘‘doing’’ unity 
and continuity? Are we to define mental and physical in tradi- 
tional or contemporary terms? 

Second, as already hinted, if the experience of resistance is the 
basis for awareness of Other, it is at least open to doubt that this 
Other must be ‘‘body,’’ or the particular kind of non-mental ordi- 
narily called ‘‘physical.’’ To use tactual experience as the para- 
digm of perceptual knowledge of the Other is already to assume 
that the differences between visual and tactual qualities are prop- 
erly and best defined in physiological or physical terms. 

A different form of this same concern may be expressed by 
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noting, thirdly, how Macmurray concludes, from the experience 
of resistance, that the Other is ‘‘organic’’ and ‘‘material.’’ Surely 
resistance is discovered in experience between minds with different 
and obdurate convictions. How, then, can one be so sure that 
practical resistance yields the non-mental Other? And if the per- 
sonal is used to define the dimensions ‘‘organic’’ and ‘‘material’’ 
in the Other, does this presuppose a given meaning for them in 
the person? In any case, what is the argument defining the per- 
sonal as a unity of mental-organic-physical ? 

In other words, Macmurray seems to feel that because the dual- 
ism of Descartes and Kant will not work, we are justified in making 
a first postulate which unifies these different dimensions of the 
world as somehow already known. To repeat, from the primacy 
of the practical (as will or doing), on what grounds does it even 
probably follow that resistance presupposes the kind of action in 
which thinking and body (or time and space as he later interprets 
them) are unified ? 

Fourth, one may ask further whether the experience of resist- 
ance by itself is adequate justification for belief in an Other inde- 
pendent of oneself. Even Descartes and Berkeley, let alone other 
idealists, realized that while the experience of resistance was a 
basic evidence for inferring an Other, this experience alone, with- 
out systematic connection with other experiences, did not suffice 
to distinguish between the order of dreams, the orders of the 
existent, and the order of the real. 

Fifth, while Macmurray also needs to render less ambiguous 
his criterion of truth, it is paramount that he indicate how we 
would be able to account for error on his view, both in the area 
of natural and of valuational knowledge. 

Sixth, Macmurray maintains that the intellectual can never 
pass into action, for it is restricted to clarifying the range of possi- 
bilities for action. But, if this is so, can the intellect really guide 
action or must it simply ‘‘rationalize’’ the practical activities 
which must forever on this view be regnant? It may be that the 
attempt to close the door to sceptic-producing dualisms by making 
the practical primary, will in fact open the door to the worst of 
all scepticisms, the enslavement of intellectual function to activity. 
For while Macmurray does say that theoretical activity guides 
response (p. 180), does his theory, which subordinates it to the 
practical, allow it sufficient freedom to live and guide by its 
own rules? 


Peter A. BERTOCCI 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
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Der Akademiker Antiochos. Grora Luck. Bern & Stuttgart: 
Paul Haupt [1953]. 98 pp. (Noctes Romanae. Forschungen 
iiber die Kultur der Antike, hrsg. von Prof. Dr. Walter Willi, 
Bern. Band 7.) 


The development of Greek philosophy during the period between 
Aristotle and Plotinus presents the historian with very special 
difficulties. The writings of the leading thinkers are largely lost, 
while most of the extant sources are either popular and more or 
less amateurish, or comparatively late and derivative. Scholars 
have dealt with this problem in different ways. They either ignore 
the difficulty and are satisfied with summarizing the extant writers, 
or they have tried, with varying success, to apply the art of ‘‘higher 
criticism’’ to the extant writers, especially to Cicero. Less ambi- 
tious, but with more solid results, other scholars have undertaken 
the patient work of reconstruction which must begin with a collec- 
tion of the fragments and testimonies preserved for each author 
and school. Thus the ground has been laid especially for the 
pupils of Plato and of Aristotle, for Epicurus, and for the early 
Stoies, and the first period following after Aristotle has now be- 
come much clearer than it was some decades ago. For the second 
period, which comprises Middle Stoicism and Middle Platonism, 
much more remains to be done. The fragments of Panaetius have 
been collected in recent years, and we expect to see an edition of 
Posidonius in the not too distant future. The present work of 
G. Luck, a young Swiss scholar who did some postgraduate work 
in this country, is intended to fill one of the remaining gaps, and 
to collect the fragments and testimonies concerning Antiochus of 
Asealon, whose historical significance had been indicated in the 
studies of Strache, Theiler, and Witt. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, who was active as an Academic philoso- 
pher during the early decades of the first century B.C. and died 
between 69 and 67, was not an original thinker of great stature, 
but derives his historical significance from several well attested 
facts. He was the teacher of Lucullus, of Varro, and of Cicero, 
and is one of the major identifiable sources of Cicero’s thought, 
especially in the Academica and in the fifth book of the De finibus. 
Moreover, as head of the Platonic school in Athens, he effected a 
major change in the philosophical orientation of that school, lead- 
ing it, after two centuries of a dominant scepticism, back to a 
kind of eclectic dogmatism, which claimed to restore the teachings 
of the early Academy, but at the same time insisted on a basic 
agreement betwenn Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrine, and 
thus was able to adopt many Aristotelian and Stoic ideas. One of 
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the unintended consequences of this return of the Platonic school 
to dogmatism was the revival of Pyrrhonian Sceptiscism outside 
the school, brought about by a dissatisfied Academic sceptic, 
Aenesidemus. On the other hand, the eclectic Platonism which 
flourished for several centuries, especially in Alexandria, and which 
provided much of the philosophical background for Philo and the 
early Church Fathers as well as for many minor Greek thinkers 
of the period, may be linked with Antiochus as one of its fountain 
heads, since we know that he had pupils in Alexandria, and since 
as the temporary head of the Academy he had the authority to 
impress his brand of Platonism not only on the Athenian school, 
but also on the numerous thinkers and writers outside the school 
who were sympathetic to Plato and to his successors. 

Dr. Luck has been able to collect 86 fragments of Antiochus, 
mainly from Cicero, limiting himself to those passages where 
Antiochus is cited with his name, and thus laying a firm foundation 
for further inquiries (pp. 73-94). In the monographie study 
which precedes the text of the fragments, he has utilized the frag- 
ments as well as other sources, along with the results of recent 
studies, for a reconstruction of Antiochus. He discusses his life, 
his historical position, especially with reference to his Academic 
and Stoic predecessors, and his doctrine, especially in the fields of 
epistemology and ethics where Cicero supplies some reliable in- 
formation beyond the passages explicitly marked as quotations. 
In this undertaking, Dr. Luck displays not only a full command of 
the primary sources and secondary literature, but also much cau- 
tion and critical judgment in the use he makes of earlier studies. 
Going beyond the previously established facts, Dr. Luck makes a 
plausible case for Antiochus’ influence on Cicero’s Somnium Sci- 
pionis and on the first book of the Tusculan Disputations. More- 
over, following Theiler, he credits Antiochus with the notion, not 
found in Plato, but widely diffused among later Platonists, that 
the Ideas are thoughts of a divine mind (p. 28-30). I am con- 
vineed that this hypothesis is correct, and that it can be supported 
through additional arguments. For the diffusion of this notion 
in Philo, Seneca, Albinus, the doxographers, to mention only the 
earliest witnesses, points to Antiochus as a probable common 
source. Only the head of the Academy who turned from scepticism 


to dogmatism would seem to have been in a position to impose such 
a reinterpretation of Plato upon much of the subsequent tradition. 
This seems to be the most important single point of doctrine with 
which the name and work of Antiochus may be reasonably 
connected. 
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Dr. Luck is to be congratulated upon his contribution, and it 
is to be hoped that this much needed work of reconstruction will 
be continued by him and other scholars. Only in this way will it 
become possible to write the history of the Academy and of ancient 
Platonism, and to understand, in its proper historical perspective, 
the work of such authors as Cicero and Philo, Clement and Origen, 
Plutarch and Plotinus. 


Paut OskKaR KRISTELLER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Geschiedenis der Anticke Wijsbegeerte. PAUL VAN SCHILFGAARDE. 
Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1952. 511 pp. fl. 22.90. 


This is a rather full account of ancient philosophy from Thales 
to Boethius. As customary, the earlier period through Aristotle 
is treated at greater lergth than the later centuries. The book 
stresses the contribution of the Romaa philosophers, and does not 
include early Christian and Patristic thought. The exposition is 
amply annotated, and there is a chronological table, a bibliography, 
an index of subjects, and a useful index of Greek terms. 

P. O. K. 


Eckhart o della filosofia mistica. GALVANO DELLA VOLPE. Roma: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1952. xii, 275 pp. 


A detailed exposition of Eckhart’s thought, based on his writ- 
ings in their chronological order, and placed against the background 
of neoplatonic and medieval mysticism. The author emphasizes 
the heretical aspects of Eckhart’s thought, and the affinity that 
links him with Cusanus, Luther, Hegel, and Jaspers. 

z. OE. 


Begrip en Probleem van de Renaissance: Bijdrage tot de Ge- 
schiedenis van hun ontstaan en tot hun kunsthistorische om- 
schrijving. HerMan Batyens. Louvain: Bibliothéque de 
l'Université, 1952. vii, 489 pp. (Université de Louvain, Re- 
cueil de Travaux d’Histoire et de Philologie, 3e série, 48e fasci- 
cule.) 


This is a detailed and amply documented study of the history 
of the Renaissance concept from the humanists to the present day. 
The study overlaps with Wallace K. Ferguson’s The Renaissance 
in Historical Thought (1948), but supplements it especially for 
Italian and French works of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, and for recent discussions in the history of art (the 
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author’s own field) and of music. Outside the field of the arts, 
the author seems to lack a critical standard by which to judge and 
to distinguish the many competent and incompetent, responsible 
and irresponsible opinions which he is obliged to discuss, and his 
own conclusions are hence a bit disappointing. Yet the broad 
scope of the material covered, the ample quotations, references, and 
indices make this a useful and even indispensable reference work 
for those interested in the Renaissance and in its interpretation. 
P. O. K. 


Offener Horizont; Festschrift fiir Karl Jaspers. Miinchen: R. 


Piper & Co. [1953]. 463 pp. Cloth DM 32.-; Paper cover 
DM 28.-. 


This is a collection of essays (all in German) dedicated to Karl 
Jaspers upon his seventieth birthday by a number of colleagues, 
friends, and pupils from several European countries, from the 
United States, and from Japan. The authors include philosophers, 
theologians, psychiatrists and other scientists, scholars from various 
disciplines, writers, artists, and political theorists, bearing witness 
to the strong and diversified influence exercised by Jaspers’ thought 
and personality. There are a few essays on Jaspers as a philoso- 
pher (Ernst Mayer), as a writer (Dolf Sternberger), and as a 
teacher (Jeanne Hersch), and a bibliography of his writings (pp. 
446-459). Most articles are independent contributions from the 
work of their authors, among whom we may note Albert Camus, 
Fumio Hashimoto, Gerhard Krueger, José Ortega y Gasset, Paul 
Ricoeur, Kurt Rossmann, Hannah Arendt, Helmut Plessner, Walter 
Kaufmann, and Gerhard Nebel, as well as Hans Frhr. von Campen- 
hausen, Aldous Huxley, Golo Mann, Edgar Salin, Alfred Weber, 
Ernst Beutler, and Ludwig Curtius. The majority of the papers 
reveal a serious, and at times anxious, concern with the crisis of 
Western civilization. This discouragement of thinking persons 
with the state of the world is more than understandable, and it 
is in itself an important phenomenon of our century. One may 
merely wonder whether the thinker and the intellectual, in becom- 
ing a prophet and a preacher, should cease being the chorus of the 
tragedy, or should forget that human history has been full with 
other crises, great and small, and that it might be his own task 
to reassert and preserve some lasting principles and insights that 
managed to survive those past crises, and may still survive (who 
knows) the present one—slight as their appeal may seem to be for 
the moment. 


P. O. K. 
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